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have these Eleatie properties ; I am only questioning the formal logic 
of a procedure which assimilates physical and biological operations 
to static spatial relations because of the form the former take when 
and as they become the subject-matter of mathematical physics. 
And I add: Do the actual propositions of mathematical physics 
themselves rest upon purely mathematical implications and consid- 
erations, or do they rest upon experimental inquiries into matters of 
fact? If the latter, do these inquiries (being modes of "knowledge 
getting") belong to genetic psychology? And whether Dr. Spaul- 
ding answers "yes" or "no," what becomes of all that portion of his 
reply which claims that my criticism is irrelevant because made from 
the standpoint of genetic psychology ? 

I do not assume to know whether my statements deserve attention 
or not. If they receive it, I venture to hope that the discussion will 
confine itself to the points of procedure involved in my discussion. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia Untvebsity. 
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Der junge Despinoza. Leben und Werdegang im Lichte der Weltphilos- 
ophie. Stanislaus von Dunin-Borkowski, S.J. Minister i. W : Druck 
und Verlag der Aschendorffschen Buchhandlung. Pp. xxiii + 633. 
1910. 

In a modest preface, the author of this learned work refers to the writ- 
ings of Couchoud, Freudenthal, and others, and states that, after having 
occupied himself a dozen years or more with Spinoza, he doubted whether 
a new volume of the scope of the present one was called for. He con- 
cluded that, although he has no revolutionary discoveries to announce, he 
was in the position to offer a large number of new details, and even to set 
the spiritual development of the philosopher in a somewhat new light. 
This volume covers Spinoza's life up to the time of his excommunication ; 
it is to be followed by a second, dealing with the mature man, and with his 
thought in its final and complete development. 

The book is divided into five chapters. The first, treating of the 
biographies of the philosopher, the sources which may be appealed to, and 
the fables and traditions which sprang into being as a result of the in- 
terest his personality aroused in the men of his own and a later time, gives 
a pretty full and useful account of the materials the student of Spinoza 
finds ready to hand (pp. 1-78). The Count von Dunin-Borkowski has 
ransacked the libraries of Europe with unusual care and thoroughness, 
and his researches will be of interest even to those who may be inclined to 
use his materials in a quite different way. 

The second chapter, on the boyhood and school-life of the philosopher 
(pp. 79-153), brings together what little is known of his family, and gives 
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a detailed and sympathetic account of the home and school education 
which he obtained in the Portuguese-Jewish colony in Amsterdam in the 
seventeenth century. The author cautiously tells us: "Information re- 
garding Spinoza's family, and also regarding his philosophical develop- 
ment, must, in view of our present sources of information, be regarded as 
hypothetical. In what follows, independent investigations in both these 
fields will be presented, which, however, do not claim to reach historical cer- 
tainty" (p. 71). I am compelled to state that, although I have every 
sympathy with an inquiry into " the times, the surroundings, and the edu- 
cational influences which acted upon the philosopher," I can not think that 
even the learning and patience of our author enable us to arrive at a 
" high degree of assurance " touching some of the matters dwelt upon in 
the four biographical chapters. We know too little directly; and the field 
in which we are to exercise our ingenuity in guessing is too broad. 
Nevertheless, the attempt at construction has its fascination. 

Chapter III., which deals with the possible influence upon Spinoza of 
the Jewish and Arabian philosophy — into which the author has evidently 
dipped with a good deal of care — is particularly interesting (pp. 153-245). 
The reader will find many suggestions and references which may be of use 
to him. The Count von Dunin-Borkowski is very sympathetic in his 
treatment; and he accounts for the strongly religious tone of Spinoza's 
philosophy, the mysticism with which it is penetrated, by dwelling upon 
the early religious training of the man and his studies while still largely 
under Jewish influences. That he could not have gotten this from the 
Cartesians, and was not likely to have gotten it from various other sources 
open to him at the time, the author is quite right in maintaining. 

In some respects less sympathetic are the remaining two chapters of 
the book. They present an admirable fund of information touching the 
intellectual and religious ferment of the seventeenth century. The au- 
thor is concerned to point out the sources of the thoughts which came to 
the surface in the " Short Treatise " ; and he refers to an extensive litera- 
ture which we in America do not often find it easy to come at. He has to 
do, however, with various persons and schools of thought, not only in 
sharp conflict with the Church, but apt to be felt as more or less repellant 
by men of strongly religious feeling, whatever their creed. The peculiari- 
ties of such he does not seem to find it very easy to treat with an imper- 
sonal fairness. To be sure, some of those of whom he writes must be ad- 
mitted by men of all schools to be far from admirable personalities; but 
he is occasionally betrayed into a warmth of expression which will put his 
reader on his guard (pp. 468-492). 

Every new book on Spinoza which comes into my hands impresses me 
with the fact that even patient and exhaustive investigation seems to add 
comparatively little to our direct and indubitable information regarding 
the sources from which Spinoza at first hand drew the elements of his 
doctrine. So much had become common property; so many notions were 
in the air breathed by every seventeenth-century scholar. The Count von 
Dunin-Borkowski is, as I have said, modest in his claims. He seems to 
me generally fair-minded. In emphasizing the dangers which attend the 
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running to earth of Spinoza's fundamental notions, whether in his earlier 
or in his later writings, and which fill us with doubt as we attempt to fol- 
low the development of the philosopher from year to year, I can not do 
better than to quote an admirable passage, touching the problem of his- 
torical interpretation, from the volume before us. Our author tells us 
that, in hunting out of old philosophies passages which suggest Spinozistic 
notions, we may be dwelling upon what Spinoza never saw with his own 
eyes; and yet there is danger of our reading into him too few such sug- 
gestions rather than too many : " What we now dig out of faded pages, the 
young student of philosophy read from the lips of his contemporaries. 
What is for us dead and printed wisdom was, for him, fresh and pulsating 
life. As the ideas of the organism, of evolution, of individualism are car- 
ried with the noise of the street to the modern layman — two hundred 
years hence our descendants will look these things up in philosophical 
encyclopedias — so, in Spinoza's day, there buzzed about every friend of 
philosophy notions derived from the Stoic, the Epicurean, from scholasti- 
cism, Platonism, Gassendi, Hobbes, and Descartes" (p. 164). 

In other words, infinite extension, the impossibility of empty space, the 
sharp separation of soul and body, the intellectual love of God as the 
mystical consummation of knowledge, the One as both God and Nature — 
these conceptions were in many mouths; they were the common property 
of the philosophy of the day; how shall we determine whether Spinoza 
was, in a given instance, influenced by a particular voice, and to what 
extent? A similar problem faces every biographer who does more than 
chronicle the outward occurrences of a life; it is a most serious problem, 
when we have to do with a character reticent and self-contained, who 
furnishes his biographer with the scantiest information regarding himself. 

We may, then, be grateful to the Count von Dunin-Borkowski for his 
sympathetic and painstaking study, which is certainly successful in help- 
ing us to realize the intellectual and emotional atmosphere in which 
Spinoza must have lived his life. We should not forget, however, as our 
author himself rightly indicates, that much that is suggested must be re- 
garded as belonging to the realm of hypothesis. 

As to the attitude taken with reference to Spinoza's doctrine, so far as 
the subject falls within the scope of the present book, the Count von 
Dunin-Borkowski finds in the " Short Treatise " less of the developed 
thought set forth in the " Ethics " than does, for example, Freudenthal. 
He recognizes just as unequivocally the influence of scholastic concep- 
tions, but he has a very poor opinion of Spinoza's first-hand knowledge of 
Catholic doctrine, and attributes to him a pervasive " prejudice and mis- 
conception" (p. 451). The influence of the Jewish and neo-Platonic 
thought in molding Spinoza's conceptions of God and the world are not 
unduly emphasized. 

Perhaps, to most readers of the present volume, what the author has to 
say of Spinoza and scholasticism will be of especial interest. The stand- 
point of the writer is, of course, that of scholasticism. To him Suarez is 
" the prince of metaphysicians " (p. 512), and his sincere devotion to the 
school of thought which he represents comes to the surface in many pas- 
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sages (e. g., pp. 272, 348, 355, 451, 452). Whether a whole-hearted devo- 
tion to scholasticism is more likely to render a man biased in his judg- 
ment of Spinoza than is a whole-hearted devotion to Hegelianism, to 
naturalism, or to any other " ism," is a question which men will answer 
according to their individual proclivities. Certainly, the neo-scholastic 
need not feel bound to discover that Spinoza was really in his heart of 
hearts a churchman, and that is something. 

I, for my part, feel inclined to enter a courteous protest against one 
position taken by the author, which seems to me to be a matter of no little 
significance in the interpretation of Spinozism as a system. It is main- 
tained (p. 348) that Spinoza never was a realist in the Platonizing and 
medieval sense, but in his speculations touching the " universal " stood 
close to the moderate classical scholastics. To my mind, the reasonings 
of the " Ethics " are incomprehensible, if regarded from this point of 
view, though, undoubtedly, unequivocally anti-realistic passages may be 
cited. However, the author will have an opportunity to make good his 
position in the promised volume on Spinoza, the mature philosopher; and 
I shall await what he has to say with great interest. 

The volume is attractive in style, and is handsomely gotten up. Two 
portraits in color, thirteen autotypes, and seven facsimiles accompany 
the text. There are copious notes and a good index. I hope that no 
criticism of individual points, contained in the above, will mislead the 
reader into supposing that I undervalue the scholarship and the patient 
investigation represented in the book. It may well be welcomed by those 
who approach Spinoza from widely different points of view. 

George Stuart Fullerton. 
Columbia University. 
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